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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BisLe ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and |licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cauticlisly. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingiord. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are.’ 
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““ALL THINGS CONTINUE AS THEY 


WERE.” 





BY J. H. NOYES, 
O said the sleepy souls who jeered at the 
promise of Christ’s coming, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. So say, and always have said 
the wise fools, who forget the living God, and 


worship the “ natural laws,” measuring the future” 


by the poorest experience of the past, and 
loving the routine of common animal existence, 
more than the hope of the kingdom of heaven. 

But this old argument from experience, which 
has been used so effectually to batter the 
watch-towers of faith, may be turned round, 
and made to play upon the ditch-works of un- 
belief. We accept the saying, “ A// things con- 
tinue as they were.” We too believe that what 
has been will be—that things are to go on “in 
the good old way.” But let us see what the 
“good old way” has been. The history of the 
world is not altogether a record of the devil’s 
works and stagnation. 

“ All things continue as they were from the 
Soundation of the world.” Justso. Before the 
foundation of the world there was a God, able 
to make the world with its “natural laws.” 
He continues mighty as ever. That God, be- 
fore the world began, had a plan of its whole 
career and results. He purposed, way back 
in that old time, to gather together in one, at 
last, all things which are in heaven and on 
earth. That plan continues unchanged, and is 
moving on, as of old, to its accomplishment. 

“All things continue as they were.” The 
God of heaven was from the beginning the 
Judge of all the earth, as was seen in the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; in the 
conquests and exaltation of the Jewish nation ; 
in the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. Look out 
for such things in these days. 


“All things continue as they were”—God’s 
supremacy in the affairs of men and nations 
among the rest. There was in old time a 
covenant with Abraham, that in his seed all 
nations of the earth should be blessed. That 
covenant remains as it was. Watch for its 
fulfillment. 

“ All things continue as they were.” There 
was “an age of miracles,” which they say now 
is past. Butwhyso? For four thousand years 
the God of heaven dealt with the world in 
open manifestations of his power and glory. 
This is the good old way. Let us have no in- 
novations. What has been will be. The age 
of miracles is one of the old venerable insti- 
tutions, which we are bound to cling to, in spite 
of all the novelties of theologians. “ All things 
continue as they were from the foundation of 
the world.” 

The truth is, revolution, progress, and the 
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bursting forth of new things, has been the rule 
of the world’s history ; and the routine of which 
conservatives are so fond has been the ex- 
ception. The principal things that have been 
going on since the world began have been sub- 
versions of old institutions by new expansions 
of life: like the subversion of idolatry by Ju- 
daism, of Judaism by Christianity, of false 
Christianity by the Reformation, etc. And 
such, we might expect, would be the rule of 
human affairs, if we realize that the living 
God is at the center of them. None but 
those who believe that King Log is the cen- 
ter of destiny can reasonably croak for still 
times. 

We vote heartily for the old ways. We 
trust “all things will continue as they were from 
the foundation of the world”—speeding onward, 
from overturn to overturn, till he whose right 
it is shall reign. 


A UNIVERSITY OF DESIGN. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. P., Nov. 15, 1871. 

ET us look around the room, and see how 

many specimens of design address the 
eye. Somebody studied a great while in work- 
ing out the curious plan of that stove and in 
devising the ornaments upon it. The carpet, 
also, is a specimen of design. Who knows 
how much labor was laid out in perfecting the 
idea of that pattern. Then the paper on the 
wall has its interesting design, and every dress 
in the room. In the factories, whence come the 
material of these fabrics, are men and women 
devoted to the business of inventing new de- 
signs—new figures that will please the eye. 
Those lamps are specimens of design ; and the 
shade on that largest lamp has a very pretty 
design ; one that pleases the eye wonderfully. 
Nobody knows how many minds have been 
employed in perfecting such a design as that. 
It is not at all likely that it was suddenly 
invented by one mind. In many instances a 
thousand minds during a thousand years have 
been engaged upon a single form, each improv- 
ing the design of its predecessor, until finally a 
result is attained which is pronounced very 
beautiful. In short, we ase surrounded by 
designs that are the accumulated results of 
the labors of artists, who, in the centuries that 
are past, have tried to imagine, invent, create 
beautiful forms to please the eye. Designing 
has been and is a very great business in the 
world—thousands and thousands are busy in 
creating the beautiful forms we see. 

Having thus obtained an idea of the mean- 
ing and importance of design in things. that 
address the eye, let us extend the idea. There 
is just as great a field for the multiplication and 
variation of design in music as in visible art. 
Every new combination of sounds is a design, 
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There are thousands of persons constantly 
employed in inventing such designs. Every 
melody is a design, and every harmony is a 
design, and every special combination of in- 
struments is a design. Just so, there are literary 
designs. Every story and every plot of a 
story is a design. Every character in Scott’s 
novels and in Shakespeare is a design, inven- 
tion, creation of the imagination. These de- 
signs are more important than those which 
address themselves merely to the sight, but 
they are essentially similar. The invention of 
a character, or the plot of a story, comes by 
a process very much like the invention of one 
of the pictures hanging on the wall, or one of 
the figures in the carpet, or of a pleasing strain 
of music. he 

These latter designs have a more com- 
plicated object than those first mentioned 
which are simply intended to please a single 
sense like the eye or ear; they are designs 
whose intention is to please an internal sense 
through an external sense. For instance, 
nearly all the novels, while they contain, as 
literary designs, pleasing plots and inventions 
of character, at the same time are intended to 
excite the passions, and in particular to stimu- 
late love between the sexes. That is a design 
within a design—a design, in the first place, to 
please the external senses by something like 
music in language, and something like painting 
in description, and, besides, a design to excite 
amativeness or philoprogenitiveness or some 
other passion. 

Still deeper, there are designs and inventions 
that appeal to the devotional part of our na- 
ture and excite worship of God. ‘The different 
religious sects have their varied and special 
designs for the excitement of the passion of 
worship. The Roman Catholics deal in designs 
of this kind to a very great extent ; they have 
designs in music, painting, architecture, dress, 
etc. They invent designs that are calculated 
to cultivate and excite their kind of devotion to 
God ; and of the other sects, each has its own 
machinery for exciting the passion of devotion 
—the Oneida Perfectionists as well as the rest. 
We are rather poor in the department in which 
the Catholics are so abundantly supplied—in- 
ventions which excite devotion by external 
forms ; but we have worked out some remarka- 
ble social designs. Communism, as we have 
practiced it, is quite an original design , and it 


has led to many subordinate social and spiritual 


designs. Our system of criticism is an original 
artistic design for the formation and modifica- 
tion of character—for adapting individuals to 
play correctly their parts in the great life-drama. 
It certainly has required a great deal of imagi- 
nation, patience, perseverance and continuous 
invention, to work at it as we have done. 


Our whole career has been one of con- 
stant invention and working out of designs 
adapted to the original idea of Communism. 
Every member of the Community has helped 
to create and perfect the system and measures 
which we practice. Who can tell, for instance, 
who invented the method of inter-communica- 
tion now practiced between the different 
branches of the Community, by which the 
principal events and best thoughts of one so- 
ciety are immediately reported to all the others? 





That is one of our social 
entirely new. 


ways which is 
Nothing like it is practiced 
among the sects, or elsewhere in the world. 
It is the result of our original idea of Com- 


‘munism. Look at the history of our Commu- 


nity, and you will find it is all the way strewed 
with just such inventions and original ways of 
doing things. In our kitchen, dining-room, 
shops and factories, schools, meetings, every- 
where, there is constant invention of new 
methods. We are under continual induce- 
ment to invent new ways, more suitable and 
beautiful, for expressing our life as Commu- 
nists. 

Now the best idea I can form of a complete 
educational institution is, that it is a universiiy 
of design. We hear of “schools of design” 
and “academies of design ;” let us have a 
university of design ; that is to say, a school 
in which all departments of art and action, from 
the mechanical to the spiritual, shall be provid- 
ed with the apparatus necessary to bring out 
the very best possible designs continually. 
Such an institution would approximate the 
curriculum of heaven ; for God is the great de- 
signer. Look at the varied characters of human 
beings, at the different animals, at the manifold 
kinds of vegetation. Each leaf is peculiar, and 
is an artistic design. God is a great, overflow- 
ing fountain of designs. We cannot do better 
than to follow and imitate him in this respect. 
I wish especially that we might all resolve our- 
selves into a school of social design—meaning 
by this, the combination of our social with our 
spiritual natures—that we might invent new 
ways of living together, and loving one another, 
different from anything we have ever yet had, 
and different from anything the world or the 
churches know anything about. There must 
be a vast field of invention open to us in this 
direction, of which we now know comparatively 
little. ‘The Bible says, “ Eye hath not seen, 


“nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 


heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” All we know 
is, that in heaven the combination of social ex- 
pression with devotion and worship is perfected. 
My idea is that we should encourage ourselves 
in the belief that God can and will help us to 
invent the designs of heaven. The tendency 
of the worldly churches is to stop invention and 
fall into routine ; to get one set of designs to 
express their devotion and love of God, which 
they regard as sacred and unchangeable, and 
then cling to them until their original inspira- 
tion has ceased and they have become worth- 
less. 

Just so far as we fall into this routine in our 
method of society and worship, and exclude 
invention, we are no better than the churches. 
Cannot we have a more free and fervent devel- 
opment of the inventive spirit? The Oneida 
Community has already given the world many 
really useful, original designs for worship, for 
improvement of character, and development of 
the heart. Let us expect to be more fruitful in 
future than we have been in the past. Let us 
shake ourselves free from all incumbrances, and 
go forth with the help of God into all possible 
originalities and improvements. That is put- 
ting off the “old man” and putting on the 
“new man.” 





TO WHAT DOES IT LEAD? 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 


66 T) ERFECTIONISM can’t be true,” says 
a pious church member, “ for see what 
it leads to. These persons that profess to be 


saved from sin have run off into Communism, 
and are working out social changes among 
themselves that are very strange. Doctrines 
that lead to such things can’t be true.” 


Certainly, my friend, Perfectionism leads to 
some changes: salvation from sin is salvation 
from selfishness ; and it is to be hoped that the 
abolition of selfishness will make some differ- 
ence in the social condition of men. Do you 
expect to live in the same small, mousing way 
that you do now, when you get to heaven? If 
not, then your objection must not lie against us 
from the fact that our doctrines lead to social 
changes, but against the primary doctrines 
themselves—against salvation from sin, and 
the possibility of attaining the spirit and mind 
that reigns in heaven. 


But if you are satisfied as to the leadings of 
Perfectionism, suppose we inquire in turn what 
Orthodoxy leads to. The only candid answer 
is, Perfectionism. Whether the results of the 
latter are good or bad, it is at least true that 
they are only two removes, by a direct course 
of leading, from good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land Orthodoxy. If Perfectionism leads to re- 
ligious Communism, sincere Orthodoxy leads 
just as surely and directly to Perfectionism ; 
so that the responsibility comes home at last 
to your own cherished and respectable system. 
To prove this, we may cite both doctrines and 
facts. Orthodoxy teaches that men should be 
holy, in obedience to God’s command; and 
Perfectionism is only the carrying out of this 
doctrine. Then as to facts, Perfectionism was 
born of the Orthodox church, at the time of 
her highest spiritual experience and most glo- 
rious revivals. Its leading representative was 
bred and nursed in the very bosom of that 
church, and was a member of its choicest sem- 
inary, at the moment that he found salvation 
from sin. The most spiritual members of that 
church have everywhere either become Per- 
fectionists, or shown a decided tendency that 
way; and nothing but an actual stoppage 
and recoil of the churches from the revival 
path they were pursuing, prevented them from 
landing ex masse in Perfectionism, in 1834. 

One thing generally leads to another; and 
the benign illustrations of this principle form 
an interesting study in history. The legal edu- 
cation of the Jews led to the development of 
the gospel—a change infinitely better than the 
law, but frightful and amazing to the mere 
formalists of that day. So the thread of spir- 
ituality that was cultivated in Catholicism led 
to the Reformation—a thing strangely abhor- 
rent to the outward Catholic, though everybody 
knows that it drew off and embodied all the 
real salt of that church. ‘The Reformation led 
to Cromwell’s Puritanism, which, being rejected 
in the place of its birth, colonized and gave 
character to this country. The religion, thus 
implanted here by the Puritans, proceeded on 
to its highest point of fervor, spirituality, and 
revival expectancy, in 1834, and thus led to 
Perfectionism, as that Jeads to salvation from 
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selfishness, and the institutions of heavenly 
civilization. Who can object to this course of 
things? Those who find fault with present and 
prospective changes, really find fault with all the 
beneficial changes of the past ; and while they 
“build the tombs of the prophets,” are doing 
what they can to perpetuate the spirit that per- 
secuted them. If the churches would but open 
their eyes, they would see that the world has 
reached another of those great periodical crises 
when the spirit and life of religion is being 
drawn off into new form and development. If 


they would but honestly ask concerning their ° 


own faith and experience, What does it lead to? 
they would find no difficulty in keeping up with 
Truth and Providence, and preparing them- 
selves for’ the answer to their immemorial 
prayer, that “ the will of God may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


DEMONIACS IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT AND IN SCIENCE. 





BY PROF. W. D. GUNNING IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


ie belief in invisible beings who have power 
to insinuate themselves into the minds of 
men and control their actions, was once universal. 
The Greeks called them “demons.” Homer did 
not distinguish them from gods. Hesiod thought 
them an ancient race of men, men of the “ golden 
age,” appointed atter death to watch unseen over 
the affairs of the living. Josephus believed them 
to be bad spirits, and it seems to have been the 
general belief of the Jewish people that the spirits 
of dead men who had lived evil lives could take 
possession of living bodies and destroy them. 


This belief in demons and obsession by demons, 
was sharéd by the writers of the New Testament. 
They tell us that persons “ possessed with devils” 
were brought to Jesus, and that he caused the 
unclean spirits to depart. Obsession, to these 
writers, was as much a reality as sickness. The 
terms were not used interchangeably. Obsession 
was not epilepsy. We cannot wrench the words 
of evangelist and apostle from their obvious 
meaning, and make them comport with modern 
Rationalism, without throwing a shade of doubt 
over all their utterances. Nor can we say with- 
out violence to the text, that obsession by evil 
spirits was exceptional and local, or that the in- 
visible world was moved against one little seg- 
ment of our world by the advent of Jesus. The 
New Testament writers stated the fact of “ pos- 
session of demons” as one of common occurrence, 
and not in the least miraculous. Indeed, the Jews 
had always believed in a sort of demonology, 
although, unlike other peoples, they did not wor- 
ship the demons. The word demon occurs in 
Deuteronomy, in the Psalms, in Isaiah, and often 
in the Apocrypha. 

But the modern world does not believe in de- 
mons, nor obsessions. ‘ Science,” writes Huxley, 
“has almost driven the idea of spirit and spon- 
taneity out of the universe.” An American 
magazine, looking back on the Galilean from the 
materialistic hights to which culture has borne us, 
speaks contemptuously of his weakness in _believ- 
ing in demons ! 
epilepsy for a bad spirit ! 

Meantime, what has Christianity to say? Why, 
Protestant Christianity is almost as spiritless as 
science thinks herself to be. You do not believe 
it. What do you think of this little story : 

A short time ago, two little girls, Peronne 
Tavernier and Marie Planzat, while watching a 
flock of goats on the shoulder of a Swiss moun- 
tain, were seized with strange convulsions. They 
spoke of themselves as men who had lived and 
died in the neighboring parish of Salenches. They 
said that other spirits like themselves were going 
to obsess all the people of Morzine. 

In a few days a woman was attacked in a simi- 
lar way. The malady spread. Almost every 
family in the parish was attacked. The bishop of 
the boone came and tried the rites of exorcism, 
but in vain. “ Bearded priest,” said the lips of a 
woman, “what do you want with me? Damnatus 
est. The woman is mine. I died by drowning, 
and the woman, too, shall be drowned.” 

Invariably the intelligences represented them- 


Simple young Jew, to mistake ~ 





selves to be the spirits of earthly evil-doers hav- 
ing temporary possession of these men and women 
of Morzine. 

Now, ninety men out of every hundred will read 
this statement with utter incredulity. And yet, I 
have condensed it from the report of Dr. Arthand, 
one of the ablest physicians of France, who was 
sent by his government to investigate the malady. 
Appended to the report are the names of eminent 
Swiss physicians, who were on the ground with 
Arthand and took part in the investigation. If the 
evidence is not sufficient, how can you believe that 
there was ever a demoniac in Gadara, “over against 
Galilee?” Do you say, as Dr. Hammond would 
say, but as Dr. Arthand does xof say, that these 
poor people were only sufferers-from a “cerebral 
disorder ?” Then what can you say to Strauss and 
Rénan and Mr. Towne’s Examiner, when they tell 
you that Jesus and John and Matthew and Luke 
and Mark were so simple as to mistake “ cerebral 
disorders ”’ for obsession by wicked spirits? The 
phenomena described by Dr. Arthand are essen- 
tially the same as those described in the New 
Testament. Explain what occurred in the little 
parish of Morzine a few month ago, and you ex- 
plain what was occurring in Palestine eighteen 
hundred years ago. Take the testimony of a sci 
entific commission as to phenomena which occur 
to-day, and if it corroborates the testimony of un- 
lettered fishermen as to what occurred long ago. 
and in a far off country, surely you will’ not read 
your New Testament with more distrust. 

The question, then, is a very important one. If 
Dr. Hammond speaks for modern science, when he 
remands such phenomena as those which occurred 
at Morzine to the scalpel or the vapor bath, the 
keen blade he cuts withal will pass right through 
the lids of the New Testament. 

We realize the difficulty of bringing this subject 
within the scope of science. We must assume at 
the outset, 

First, that as every science is based on facts of 
its own kind—botany on facts reported from the 
vegetable world, zodlogy on facts of the animal 
world—only facts from the realm of spirit will 
serve us, and the botanist, the zoGdlogist, or the 
chemist, as such, has no special aptitude for the 
investigation. 

I have a friend who has made a special study of 
gizzards. He is very strong on the gizzard of a 
bird. When he comes to me with decided: opin- 
ions about the origin of species, and would settle 
Mr. Darwin’s case with gizzard lore, I say to him, 
“My friend, you are authority on the digestive 
economy of birds—what is the diet of the robin ? ” 
Prof. Tyndall is very high authority on molecular 
physics. A short time ago, after some brilliant ex- 
periments on dust and light, he attempted to settle 
Mr. Home by methods as irrelevant as a knowledge 
of the mechanism of a bird’s crop to astronomy. 

We must assume, 

Secondly, that men are not all liars, and human 
testimony is competent to establish any fact. 

Against the authority of so eminent a moralist 
as Falstaff, we venture to say that the world is zo 
given to lying—wilfully and wickedly. When the 
South Sea Islander tells you that a dragon swal- 
lowed the moon, he does not mean to utter a false- 
hood. He saw the moon eclipsed. The testimony 
of his eyes is as valid as that of your own. It is 
not his senses or his veracity that you call in ques- 
tion, but his opinion. So, when men tell me they 
have seen such and such things which seem to be 
out of relations with nature, I cannot browbeat 
them out of trust in their own senses. Their eyes. 
and ears, and tongues are true. Their ¢Aeory may 
be no nearer to science than the moon-eatings of Fiji 
astronomy. Now, phenomena like those which 
have passed into sacred history, which occurred 
recently in a Swiss parish, and which may be oc- 
curring every day all around us, have their roots 
too deep in history to be dismissed with a sneer 
about the fallibility of humarf testimony. Some- 
thing has taken place and does take place apparent- 
ly out of relations ‘with nature, and exceedingly 
vexatious to science. Are the facts of life and 
nature so overwhelmingly against the spiritualistic 
view held by the New Testament writers, that 
science must rule it out ? 

Since Newton the highest achievements of sci- 
ence have been within the realms of the invisibles. 
When Faraday succeeded in manipulating a cur- 
rent of nerve-force, and then by a very subtile 
chemistry transformed it into electric force, and 
then the electric force into magnetic, he was push- 
ing science to the verge of the spiritual. To 
understand the significance of the experiment we 
must look for a moment at the mechanism and 
functions of a nerve, 





The mind sends its mandate along a nerve as 
along a telegraph wire. The nerve has an invest- 
ing sheath which is a non-conductor. It prevents 
the escape of the fluid which carries a message to 
your hand, as the investing rubber prevents the 
escape of the electric fluid which. carries your 
message along the wire under the Atlantic. The 
ganglia are stations for the arrest and diffusion of 
the nerve-fluid. The brain is a battery for generat- 
ing it. The nerves that traverse the body are as 
wires to convey the mandates of the will, and the 
wires that man has laid over land and under seas 
are as nerves along which he projects his thought 
into the great body he has made for himself of 
nature. The fluid which passes along the nerve is 
not the electricity which passes through wire, but 
Faraday’s experiment proves that they are correla- 
tives, as heat and light, and, inferentially, that they 
are modes of one force which lies still farther with- 
in the realm of spirit. They are not mind, not 
spirit, but instruments of the spirit’s use. Elec- 
tricity is convertible into magnetism, and nerve- 
force into v7ta/ magnetism. In the load-stone this 
magnetism pulls a needle through the air without 
visible touch. In certain men this vital magnetism 
can govern the perceptions and the motions of 
other men, without touch, or gesture, or word. 
Such control has been called ‘“mesmerism.” 
Suppose that we use the word obsession. It will 
fit the fact quite as well Your Strauss, or Renan, 
or Mr. Towne of the Examiner, would not object 
to the use of the words interchangeably. 

Now, that which wills, and thinks, and is the 
man—it did not come into the body by assimilation 
from without. It was not evolved by molecular 
chemistries within. It has no equivalent, as we 
have shown in a previous paper, with any of the 
forces we call natural. It is not then, a special 
mode of force resolvable into some other mode. 
We accept the demonstration of science that no 
force can be lost. Man must survive the death of 
the body. This is as fair a conclusion as science 
ever reached. 


Who can say, now, that the spirit is less potent 
after its emancipation from the fleshly body? 
While in the flesh, it controlled, under certain con- 
ditions, an organization not its own. If the con 
current testimony of all ages and peoples is worthy 
of credence, under similar conditions, it has the 
same power after the body’s death. Obsession is 
mesmerism by a spirit disembodied. 

There may be good men who will deprecate the 
attempt to apply science to questions like these. 
But in times like ours, when the methods of science 
are dominant over every field of human thought, 
and when men are announcing from her high 
places that she is driving the idea of “spirit and 
spontaneity from the world,” it is fit that doubt 
should be met by demonstration, and the arrogance 
of science by science herself. 

Prof. Crookes went into the court of English 
science—the British Association—with thirty pages 
of manuscript to prove by scientific methods the 
existence and activity of spirits. He got no hear- 
ing.* I make my appeal to the high Court of 
American science—not the American Association 
—and from thoughtful men, sooner or later, such 
appeal will have a hearing. Remember a triumph 
of the astronomers, men whose souls grapple with 
the huge Titanic forces of the universe. They had 
seen a world circling on the outskirts of our system. 
They weighed it. They measured the forces pull- 
ing on it from the sun and from sister worlds, and 
mapped out its orbit. They looked again and found 
it rocking to and fro in its path. They searched . 
their table of forces and found no cause for the 
perturbation, and they said, “‘ There must be anoth- 
er world circling beyond the orbit of Uranus, and, 
although invisible to us. a world the same in kind 
as Uranus.” You have given us a table of the 
forces. You have shown that Will is a force, but 
you have found no place for it except in organized 
matter. Look out now on the world of men. Like 
Uranus it has its perturbations. It doe’ not move 
smoothly in the orbit which science, taking no note 
of mind apart from matter, would draw on_ her 
chart. Ezekiel, on the Chebar, was touched by a 
spirit. Beatific visions cheered the soul of John on 
Patmos. Voices sounded on the ear of Joan of 
Arc. Apparitions of white-robed beings of a hap- 
pier sphere have soothed the spirit of many a 
pelted Stephen. If the astronomer could infer the 
existence of the unseen planet from its pull on the 
orbit of Uranus, shall not science infer from visions, 





* These learned men were too busy with the discussion of a minute 
fungus—the /saria Catina, which, a professor affirmed, is never 
found except on the dung of cats, in humid situations, 
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voices, trances, obsessions, an unseen world of in- 
telligences circling about this ? 

Aye, and in that world of the unseen are restless 
ones, evil-doers, who insinuate themselves into re- 
ceptive minds for their hurt. ‘We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against . wicked 
spirits from above.” What the English call the 
“blue disease” in an infant, is something of the 
foetal life lingering still in the higher life. Beyond 
the earth-life, but on its confines, must linger an 
immense array of immortals who are not emanci- 
wer from the passions and lusts of the cast-off 
ody. The “blue disease’ has its analogy in the 
spirit. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1871. 


The article in the present issue from the Chris- 


tian Union, entitled “ Demoniacs in the New 


Testament and in Science,” contains the best pre- 
sentation we have lately seen on the important 
question it discusses. It is especially satisfactory 
in view of the increasing tendency of scientists, 
and others who assume to be the world’s thought- 
leaders, to deny that spiritual forces are in any way 
concerned in mundane affairs. 


DOING WELL FOR THE SAKE OF DOING ILL. 


Speen who look with an unfavorable eye upon 
our social experiment show at least some of 
the versatility belonging to genius in their efforts 
for the 


to account order, enterprise, and 


behavior characterizing our Community. 


good 
They 
utterly refuse to abide by the old rule of judging 
a tree by its fruits, and try in all sorts of ways to 
prove that a poison sumach can bear the best kind 
of apples! The most popular way just now for 
such persons to talk about the Community is to 
say, that we behave well from policy ; that there is 
any amount of rascality in our social operations, 
but we are shrewd enough to avoid the indignation 
of the public, by being exceedingly exemplary, full 
of all righteousness, models of honor and upright 
conduct in all our dealings with the world outside : 
in other words, that we are very licentious people, 
under the complete control of lust, and at the same 
time have self-control enough to behave in all 
respects like Christians to everybody around us. 

What shall we say to this kind of talk ? 

Well, we might, in the first place, reply as Presi- 
dent Lincoln replied to those who demanded the 
removal of General Grant—at a time when he alone 
of all the Union Generals was really successful—on 
the charge that he drank whiskey. The President 
patiently heard their plea, and then dryly remarked 
that he thofight it would be an excellent thing to 
distribute Grant’s whiskey around among the other 
Generals! So if there is a kind of social whiskey 

a combination of rascality and lust—which will 
produce such effects on personal character and 
conduct as is confessedly produced upon the char- 
acter and conduct of the members of the Commu- 
nity, then it is the greatest discovery of the age, 
and the whole world ought to have the benefit of 
it ; for, certainly, there is need enough everywhere 
of such morality as is attributed to the Community 
—honesty, integrity, enterprise, fair dealing, tem- 
perance, and so on. Firms, corporations, govern- 
ments, churches even, are going to dissolution for 
the lack of it. 


Then “it is a poor rule that will not work both 
ways ;” and those who believe that inward corrup- 
tion is compatible with the best kind of outward 
conduct ought to accept without scruple the con- 
yerse principle, namely, that people may be very 
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righteous in their inward character, while in their 
external behavior they are complete rascals ! 

But we have too much respect for the good sense 
of those who write against us to think they sin- 
cerely believe in the discovery they proclaim. 
They cannot believe a Community of two hundred 
persons, rotten at the center, would yield for twen- 
ty successive years such fruits as they have seen 
apd described. Why not, friends, simply acknowl- 
edge you do not comprehend the mystery? You 
are not bound to explain it. Why, you know very 
well it is impossible for the smallest number of per- 
sons to live together in unity, and maintain in all 
their outside relations unimpeachable characters 
for a long course of years, when they are governed 
entirely by selfish motives; and the difficulties at- 
tending such an experiment must of course increase 
in a geometrical ratio with the number of  per- 
sons! Even supposing a few individuals specially 
interested in the success of the experiment have 
self-control enough to do good that evil may come, 
is it conceivable by any sane man_ that two hun- 
dred persons should have the same self-control ? 
A considerable portion of our Community, by rea- 
son of age or other causes, have no part in our so- 
cial practices ; and yet they behave as well as the 
rest! How is their good conduct to be accounted 
for, if the theory under consideration is correct? 
They certainly don’t do good that evil may come. 

Then, furthermore, if it is an easy and shrewd 
thing for wicked men to act righteously, why is it 
not more popular with the rascals of society? Why 
do the licentious, the gluttonous, and the grossly 
sensual generally, take the exactly opposite course ? 

Finally, those who affirm that Christ knew noth- 
ing about pomological matters. and that a tree is 
not known by its fruits, ought to tell the world how 
a tree may be known: otherwise we shall all be 
very likely to go on as we have done, calling that 
tree and that form of society best which produces 
the best fruits. 

This method of accounting for our good behavior 
which is popular just now with certain wise editors 
inevitably reminds one of the way certain ancient 
scribes accounted for the good works of Christ. 
They said, ‘ This fellow doth not cast out devils 
but by Beelzebub the prince of devils.” 
mend Christ’s answer, (Matt. 12: 


We com- 
25—36) to the 
careful reading of those who are playing with the 
theory that we are doing good for the sake of pro- 
tecting our lusts. It was on that occasion and no 
other, that he called attention to the danger of com- 
mitting the sin against the Holy Ghost which 
cannot be forgiven. If there is any such sin, it is 
not the sin of the gentle hypochondriacs of the 
Cowper tribe, who mourn for the fear of it, but the 
sin ot those who accuse God-fearing men of doing 
good under the influence of the devil. We verily 
believe that God has not only placed us under great 
inducements to behave well, but has he/ped us to do 
so by his grace ; and that thus, only, we have been 
enabled to keep a good record before the world. 
If this is the fact, somebody is doing that very 
dangerous thing which Christ warned all men to 
beware of, viz., attributing the works of God’s 
Spirit to the devil. 


The last /ndependent has a very violent article 
against us, apparently from the pen of Professor 
Tayler Lewis, LL. D.; but from certain allusions 
in it, and from its general tone and language, we 
judge that it was written by an old gentleman in 
Schenectady, who has long made it his main busi- 
ness to indite such tirades. At all events, we are 
quite certain that said article was supplied with ideas 
by said old gentleman. We caution the /ndepend- 
ent against allowing too much entrance to this “man 
in the mask,” as his connections with us may prove 
embarrassing. His sister lived and died with us ; 
his wife would be very glad to join us; his son is 
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one of our best members; he himself made an at- 
tempt not long ago to engage in business with us 
as agent for our silk; and he is now and has been 
for years living partly, if not chiefly, on a weekly 
stipend allowed him by the Oneida Community. 


At the same time we have to thank the /nde- 
pendent for unexpected moderation and fairness in 
its editorial accompanying Dr. Lewis’s article, 
quite in contrast with the spirit of Dr. Lewis 
and his backer. With a few trifling eliminations, 
we copy with pleasure its statement of our posi- 
tion. It says: 


We do not mean to be unfair in the matter; and 
therefore we are free to say that their communism 
in the matter of property is perfectly lawful, and, 
thus far, appears to work admirably well. Still fur- 
ther, they are a peaceful, industrious class of people, 
apparently under the control of religious motives, 
and claim that they have a right to carry out their 
peculiar notions, without interfering with their 
neighbors. By an astonishing consistency of soph- 
istry they claim that utter unselfishness requires 
that human beings should give up all exclusive 
claims, not only to property but to persons. No 
man, they say, has a moral right to monopolize one 
woman, and no woman to monopolize one man. 
Accordingly they practice what they call complex 
marriage, according to which their men and women 
are noc allowed to torm exclusive attachments, but 
change their partners under the supervision of the 
fathers and matrons of the Community. They 
claim that under this liberty there is less excess 
than in ordinary marriage, and that such a thing as 
infidelity to their complex wife is unknown among 
their numerous agents traveling over the country. 
Yet further, they insist that they are establishing a 
valuable system of breeding men, by scientific 
selection of parents. These are, as we under- 
stand it, the simple facts. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—We must go back a little and mention the lec- 
ture of Nov. 23d, on ‘Styles in English Prose— 
Illustrated.” Many of us, said the lecturer, have 
thoughts that we do not want to speak to any one 
—not even to our most sympathizing friends, but 
we have a strong impulse to express them by writ- 
ing. Those who have this experience are authors. 
After we have written, we begin to query whether 
the best words have been used, and whether the 
idea has been expressed in all its force and beauty. 
And as authors and 
critics we have a special interest in style. During 
the lecture, passages from different authors were 
read, and the points in style which the speaker 
wished to illustrate were shown by contrast. For 
ease and “ naturalness,” extracts from ‘*‘ The Spec- 
tator,” “ The Vicar of Wakefield” and “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” were read: an example of the labored 
style soon roused the sympathies of the audi- 
ence in favor of simplicity. An extract from Bacon 
was his example of the concise as opposed to the 
diffuse or wordy style. 


In doing this we are critics. 


Webster’s discourse on 
eloquence illustrated the forcible style as con- 
trasted with the weak and languid. Carlyle, the 
picturesque and strong; a pleasant writer to 
read—one you- may admire, but a bad style for 
young writers—indeed for any writer to try to 
imitate. A bit from one of the “ Caudle Lectures” 
exemplified the colloquial style as being the 
farthest removed from anything bookish or arti- 
ficial. “Hume” was 
set off against the very dull “Josephus.” An 
extract from ‘ Abercrombie” 


The simple dignity of 


was read, to show 
a writer who uses a great many words of Latin 
derivation; and then one from Bunyan who 
uses almost none at all. While Latin has en- 
riched our language and enables us to express a 
variety of philosophical and metaphysical ideas, 
it was abundantly shown that force and clearness 
are best attained by adhering to the Anglo-Saxon 
words. The lecturer said he could not undertake 
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to illustrate all the styles at one reading ; he had 
therefore made his selections with a view to en- 
courage simplicity of style. To those who wish to 
become writers he said: keep good company, that 
is, read the best authors—authors that have stood 
the test of time and lived on by the sheer force of 
a charming style. 
lish Literature ” he thought would be a good book 
to introduce one to the best old writers. But while 
you are looking at the masters, you should not 
fail to look a good deal more to your own inspira- 


Shaw’s “ Compendium of Eng- 


” 


tion, for who knows but you will yet have some- 
thing to say, and that you will say it, with all the 
strength and simplicity of genius ? 

Monday, Nov. 27.—The entertainment last even- 
ing consisted of one of Haydn’s fine quadrilles 
by the quartette band ; the play, “‘ Will you Buy a 
Pound of Lead ?” by the children, in which there 
was some pleasant dancing ; some music on the 
harmonium; and that capital scene from ‘“ Much 
ado about Nothing,” 


” 


in which “ Dogberry” and 


“Verges” spread themselves so extensively. John 


P. Hutchins made an excellent Dogberry. 

—Cold weather, but no sleighing. On Tuesday 
morning the temperature of the air around the 
house was only a degree or two above zero. 


Wednesday, Nov. 29.—Geo. Alfred Townsend's 
very able letter in the Cincinnati Commercial on 
Utah and the Mormon question was read. We 
should like to know if it is true that the Methodists 
are indeed at the bottom of these suits against the 
Mormon church. Townsend’s letter gives us that 
idea. We had hoped the question would be settled 
by statesmen rather than by ministers. 

—Winter wheat is good, and winter birds are 
pleasant, but winter Shakers—we shall not say 
what we think of them—we will only tell what they 
are: there is a class of men who find out in the 
fall that society is all wrong, and so they go off to 
some of the Shaker societies and ask to be taken 
in. In the spring they find out that the old way is 
about the right thing after all, and they leave as 
suddenly as they came. 
Shakers though. 


They don’t cheat the 
The brethren see the “ humor of 
it,” and set them to work; and by taking care 
that these disciples are kept busy, they make a 
profit out of them and get a good laugh too. 
Among our callers last week three of 
these ‘winter Shakers.” Not one of them had 
ever really known anything about us. Of course, 
we have to tell them we are not hiring any joiners 
now. One of them, a young man who had found 
his way hither from Oregon, had heard of us by 
hearsay, and to express his disappointment on 
finding that we could not take him, he said he had 
been brooding over the matter for four or five 
years, and ‘it had gone deep.” Failing to get the 
woman he loved, he had, at twenty years of age. 
he said, married a comparative stranger, out of 
spite; but finding he had not improved his case, he 
left his wife at once—never having lived with her 
a single hour. 


were 


—We had a call to-day, Nov. 30, from Mr. H . 
one of the Oswego County Supervisors ; he tells us 
that he was with Walker on his filibustering expe- 
dition to Nicaragua. 





Our visitor ran away in his 
boyhood, and went to California by the way of the 
Cape. There he enlisted under Walker—not at 
all understanding the real nature of the campaign, 
which was to enlarge the domain of southern sla- 
very. When the French and English put an end 
to Walker’s operations by shooting him, our inform- 
ant made arun for his life—he and his compan- 
ions swimming a body of water in one place where 
all except him and one other were either drowned 
or eaten by the alligators. He spoke highly of 
Walker’s talents as a soldier ; Walker was in fact 
so much of a fighting man as to be quite unfit for 
the pursuits of peace. Mr. H 





has been among 
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the Mormons, and thinks them an injured people, 
notwithstanding their attitude of suspicion towards 
the Gentiles. In defending themselves against 
southern desperadoes and lawless border-men they 
have not, he thought, used more force than was 
necessary. 

—lInstead of our usual Thursday evening lecture 
we had a reading of the old poets by our neighhor 
Truax. Mr. T 


though not a professed elecutionist, he reads in a 





, has a rich, manly voice, and 


way to renew our appreciation of many an old 
gem. 

—John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Women” 
proves very interesting reading. One likes to hear 
a calm, philosophical man say good things for our 
mothers, sisters and daughters. At times Mr. 
Mill has a touch of fervor that stirs one like elo- 
quence. We can thank him for making it so very 
plain that marriage and slavery are the “twin relics 
of barbarism.’ His criticism of masculine selfish- 
ness is just and admirable. Bui when he tries to 
prove the equality of the sexes—at least to deny 
their substantial inequality—one has a vague feel- 
ing that he is proving too much. You wonder how 
it was that man got ahead of woman so; did he 
get up earlier in the morning? or did he lie abed 
plotting? When David Dodd’s sister wanted to 
know why his crew got beaten in the boat-race, 
David said it was because the men in the other 
That is it; 
the men have pulled harder than the women. In 


boat could pull harder than he could. 


the physical ages they have maintained their su- 
premacy by physical strength ; in the intellectual 
ages they have kept it by their greater mental 
strength ; and in the spiritual ages they will doubt- 
less keep it by their greater spiritual strength. A 
man’s strength is his main point—you may call it 
obstinacy or stupidity or what you like—there it is ; 
and the most comfortable thing we can do is to 
believe with Paul that man is the head of woman 
even as Christ is the head of man, and then work 
and pray for the time when we shall have grace to 
use our power and not abuse it. 

—We spent an evening this week in brightening 
up our idea of education. With us it has always 
meant something more than a cultivation of the 
intellectual powers. According to our ideas, edu- 
cation should make warm-hearted. God-fearing 
people, full of enthusiastic enterprise and sound 
judgment. A man may cultivate his memory, his 
imagination, and his reason. and be a monster still. 
Rulloff was a man who cultivated his intellect at the 
expense of every other power; and he was an 
utterly shiftless, worthless, impractical man, as well 
We shall never follow the Rulloffian 


system of education. 


as. villain. 


—QOur agents are traveling in all directions, and of 
course have to ride with many sorts of people, and 
to occasionally listen to conversations that strike 
their ears very strangely. Here is one, reported in 
We will hope for the sake of so- 
ciety that the wretched condition of things that it 


a private letter. 
reveals is anomalous. If it is not, we hope Gen. 
Grant will take hold and break it up after he has 
broken up the Mormons, the Fejee Islanders and 
the mermaids : 

A young married couple got on the train at - ’ 
and took the seat immediately behind me. They 
talked so loud and earnestly, especially the lady, 
that 1 was obliged to hear. As the train was 
about to start, the gentleman said : 


“ Well, 1 must get off ; good bye.” 
“ Get off!” 


replied the lady; “you are going 
with me!” 


~ 


“No, its too stormy; I won't go.” 

“ But you promised to go with me.” 

“Well, its too stormy to-night.” 

“You shall go; if you don’t go, 1 won’t go; so 


~ 
oo 


there ! 
“O; yes you will.” 
“No I won’t; I hope to die if I do.” 
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“Come ; come; I must get off; I tell you I am 
not going to-night.” 

“You can’t fool me ; if you get off, I'll get off.” 

He got up to go, but she insisted so vehemently 
that if he got off she would, that he concluded to 
remain. When the conductor came along he paid 
his fare to B , the second station. The lady 
had a ticket to S——, the first station. 

“ You are not going to B——,” 
the conductor had passed. 

“Why not ?” replied the man with a sneer. 

“ Because you promised to go with me. 1 know 
what you are going to B—— for.” 

Ma ap 

“Yes, 1 do!” 

* Well, what is it ?” 

“ You are after that girl?” 

“ What girl ?” (with apparent astonishment). 

* 1 know very well, and you know very well. 
Didn't I see you with her ?”’ 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“A good deal of it!” 

* ] only spoke to her.” 

“Yes you did; you'll wear the life out of me. 1 
have to watch you all the time. 1 tell you I shall 
go crazy if you don’t let her alone. 1 know what 
she is! 

* No you don't.” 

“Yes I do; I wish I had never known you.” 

* So do I.” 

* I’m miserable all the time.” 

“ You've no need to be ; if you would only trust 
me.” 

* Well, I can’t trust you, and you know I can’t.” 

* ] can't trust you either. You can trust me as 
well as I can trust you.” 

“ No I can’t, and you know it. 
can trust me.” 

“No I don’t.” 

“Yes you do.” 

And so they had it back and forth until the train 
stopped at S The man helped his wife off 
the cars, and then coming back, re-seated himself, 
and watched her from the car-window. He was 
quite uneasy and evidently a bad map. She was 
young, and quite good looking. Several times 
during their conversation he laughed in a very 
tantalizing manner, as much as to say: “ You be- 
long to me, and I belong to myself; I can do as I 
please, and make youdo as I wish to have you, 
and you can’t help yourself.” It was like a cat 
playing with a mouse. This, I presume, is a fair 
exhibit of marriage slavery. I have no doubt the 
lady was “in misery all the time’’—tormented with 
jealousy, and with no way to help herself. It made 
me thank God such scenes have become impossi 
ble in the Oneida Community. G. D. A. 





said she, after 


You know you 


FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION, 


* My ideal of life is to make a unit of the whole 


twenty-four hours—including eating, drinking, 


sleeping, work, &c. Each part of the day should 
contribute to the general effect, and all be combined 
in harmony. That is something that has not been 
much studied yet, but there is great science in it. 
Such men as Emerson have a great deal to say 
about the conduct of life, but they do not come 
down to such particulars as we have been talking 
about. They get upa plan of the conduct of life 
that will answer for great geniuses like Emerson, 
but not for ordinary people. I want a conduct of 
life that will answer for every one, cover all occu- 
pations, and completely harmonize the twenty-four 
hours.” 

* Unbelief is our enemy everywhere. The great 
battle we have to fight is with unbelief inside of 
the Community and outside. Secondly, unbelief is 
capable of any crime ; it stops at no wickedness. 
Wherever you find unbelief you may look for any 
expression of evil. 7/zrd/y, the characteristic of un- 
belief is that it makes a center of se/f; it puts ego- 
tism in the place of Christ. Christianity makes 
one center around which everything else revolves ; 
but unbelief makes as many centers as there are 
individuals, and consequently produces confusion 
as far as it goes. 

DEPARTURES.—E. H. Hamiltcn, Marion Dunn, 
Frank Tuttle, Minerva Barron, for Wallingford ; 
John Lord tor Philadelphia.; G. D. Allen for 
New York. 
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CHICAGO. 


BY J. G, WHITTIER IN THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
Men said at vespers: All is well! 
In one wild night the city fell ; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Kefore the fiery hurricane. 


On three-score spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none; 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said, 
The City of the West is dead ! 


Brave hearts, who fought in slow retreat 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dull defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signaled round that sea of fire ;— 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears of pity died the flame ! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 
Fair seemed the old ; but fairer still 

The new thefdreary void shall fill, 

With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 

Kise, stricken city !—from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 

And build, as Thebes to Amphion’s strain, 
To songs of cheer thy walls again! 

How shrivelled in thy hot distress 

Ihe primal sin of selfishness ! 

How instant rose, to take thy part, 

The angel in the human heart ! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of Humanity! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous ! 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE 


XXV. 
yes resume a thread of my story that I left 


sometime since, I will speak more particularly 
of the origin and gradual development of a musical 
organization among us; and as Mr. George W. 
Noyes wrote a history of ‘ Music in the Commu- 
nity,” a few years since, in which are many interest- 
ing details regarding the old orchestra, I shall take 
the liberty to freely copy from it. 


MEMORIES. 


“On the removal of the Brooklyn family to 
Oneida in 1854, the scattered streams of minstrelsy 
began to converge and form the nucleus of what 
became afterwards the Community Orchestra.— 
The hour of half-past twelve on alternate days saw 
a half-dozen or more musicians coming together in 
the parlor of the Mansion House ; and for the next 
fifteen minutes the tuning of fiddles and bass viol, 
and the endeavor to harmonize a couple of indiffer- 
ent flutes, made a most ‘mellifluous’ confusion, fol- 
lowed by about an equal time of performance out 
of the two or three well-worn collections of music 
which we happened to have. After a while, to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of instrumental- 
ists who joined the circle, a four-sided stand was 
made on which to place the books. The front row 
of performers were seated, and others from behind 
looked over their heads.” 


This pictures well the scene, and brings vividly 
to mind the company of anxious, would-be-musi- 
cians, all huddled around a square blue box, and 
earnestly endeavoring to get a glimpse of the 
music from one or two books placed thereon. We 
were all the merest tyros in instrumental music, 
but nevertheless very ambitious. We had no sys- 
tem—some of our music was arranged in one, 
some in two, and some in three parts ; and we con- 
tented ourselves with being able to read it through 
with tolerable accuracy. As some one expressed 
it, “we had no leader ; every man did what seemed 
good in his own eyes;” or sometimes we were 
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leaders in turn, which office consisted in selecting 


the tunes and giving word to the rest in a com- 
manding tone, “A// ready, play.” But as “all” 
were very seldom ready at a time some very ques- 
tionable music often resulted. Still there were no 
critics to discourage our rude attempts, and we 
pressed on. Certainly, the enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion of each member merited the praise that time 
ultimately awarded. 

From the first, the enthusiasm and ambition in 
musical matters were céincident with an equal inter- 
est in labor; as our author says, “ Music in the 
Community was the bride of labor—the flute and 
violin forming an accompaniment to the clang of 
the anvil ;” and Mr. J. H. Noyes, in a reminiscence 
of this period, alludes to the same idea: “ At that 
time (1855) | commenced going into the trap-shop 
and nibbling around, to see if I could not learn to 
make traps. Mr. Newhouse allowed me to do 
some of the very minor portions of the business. 
I soon began to push a little further: and J. H. 
Barron, Mr. Newhouse’s assistant, gave me the 
help I needed. The band was just then starting, 
and we were both interested in music. We would 
drill away at the music day after day, and then go 
down to the trap-shop and talk it over.” And it is 
a curious fact that we can hardly think of musical 


gatherings in the old parlor after dinner, without 


calling to mind the days when we all found labor at 
the “ old mill’”—and all our experience among the 
traps, in the printing-office, etc., are as intimately 
associated with the growth of the orchestra. But 
to proceed. The progress we made in musical 
matters was slow: ‘in the spring of 1856, the 
orchestra consisted of the following pieces: a pic- 
colo, two flutes, six violins, a violoncello and ophi- 
cleide. To supply instruments of percussion, J. 
F. Sears went to work and made a small and large 
drum. The tinkling of a triangle occasionally add- 
ed to the concord of sweet sounds. In May of 
this year, C. S. Joslyn arranged Blockley’s air of 
“Love Not” in eight parts for the orchestra. 
which was its first advance beyond the three-part 
tunes of the common instruction books. The 
effect of a more complicated harmony was wonder- 
fully stimulating.” 

C. S. Joslyn, our leader, was allowed a certain 
portion of each day for the study of music and 
composition. Consequently our noon practice was 
occasionally enlivened with an original composition 
from himself or a new arrangement of some old, 
familiar air. Among the first of these were 
the following from Dodworth’s “Brass Band 
School,” which he arranged in a manner adapted to 
our orchestra: ‘ Gift Polka,” ‘“ Rover Quickstep,” 
Marseillaise Hymn,” and the “German Andante.” 
These additions, comparatively elaborate to any- 
thing we had previously had, inspired the perform 
ers with unwonted zeal, and, under the systematic 
leadership of Mr. Joslyn, they made unmistakable 
progress. 

In the summer of 1857 our music began to at- 
tract the notice of transient visitors. Gradually a 
knowledge of our regular noon practice spread 
through the surrounding country, until we found 
ourselves playing before large and even quite fash- 
ionable audiences. During the month of March 
1858, we were invited by the citizens of a neighbor- 
ing village to use their church for a public concert 
We had practiced diligently through the winter, and 
were better prepared than ever before to please the 
public ; still we accepted the invitation with con- 
siderable trepidation. ‘The church at which the 
concert was appointed was at first but dimly lighted ; 
but at length, by the aid of some tallow candles 
from the grocery, a tolerable illumination was se- 
cured, and the audience poured in to the number, 
probably, of two or three hundred, including the 
inevitable group of pea-nut-cracking boys. The 
concert was satisfactory, so far as we know. We, 
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at least, did the best we could, and charged nothing 
for it. But in returning home we brought away, 
besides the thanks of the audience, an invisible 
companion that we would rather have avoided, viz., 
the measles.” 

In the spring of 1859 the orchestra had twenty- 
five members, and the musical compositions which 
it had at command numbered over seventy, con- 
sisting of marches, quicksteps, ballads, patriotic 
airs and a few easy extracts from the operas. “In 
the following May, our leader arranged for the full 
orchestra the overture to ‘ Figaro” by Mozart 
(No. 75), and this was follc ved during the summer 
by a composition of his own, in the style of an 
overture, entitled * La Bambinella.” 

“In the winter of 1860 Mr. Joslyn, by appoint- 
ment of the Community, spent several weeks in 
New-York for the purpose of improving his ac- 
quaintance with standard music, and studying 
orchestral organizations and effects. On his re- 
turn, he brought with him the piano copies of 
several musical works, among which were the 
overture to “ Le Calif de Bagdad” by Boieldieu, 
an andante from the “Sicilian Vespers” by Verdi, 
and Auber’s overture to “Fra Diavolo” (No. go). 

“ At about this time, some of the young men, 
being dissatisfied with their self-taught methods of 
execution on the violin, purchased Hill’s edition of 
Sphor, and went back to the foundation, under that 
noted instructor, and by conscientious drilling on 
his system became respectable soloists. Another 
young man obtained a hundred dollars by what he 
considered over-work, and purchased with it a fine 
silver Boehm flute, but by advice of others ex- 
changed it afterwards for two silver-lined ones, 
worth about sixty dollars each, which were used in 
the orchestra.” 

When we were so closely crowded in the old 
house, one of the great questions that frequently 
arose was, “ Where shall we go to practice.” Some 
one, who doubtless had experienced the inconveni- 
ence of our snug arrangements, thus depicts the 
state of things: 

“Innumerable are the perplexities of an Asso- 
ciation so full ot conceits as this, with so /ittle 
room! Where shall we rehearse our play or our 
song, so that everybody will not know it by heart 
before we are prepared to bring it out? Where 
shall we go to scrape our first lesson on the fiddle, 
or to bolt our first brayings on the horn? Where 
shall our committee on such a_ subject meet? 
Where can we gather for this or that ?. The school- 
room is one good place. The desks can be piled 
at one end and leave a respectable hall for what- 
ever exercise you please. The dining-room will an- 
swer your purpose for a dancing lesson, if you will 
help hurry up the chores and be at some trouble to 
move the central table. The printing-office is an 
occasional resort out of hearing. If we have any 
proper Academy of Music it is the dairy-house! 
Quartette clubs and amateur violinists find a re- 
treat there, and our parlor performances are often 
importations from that quarter. Some chilly dor- 
mitory will do ona pinch. Where there is a will 
there is a way, and we contrive after all, by dint of 
acommodation and organization and the stratagems 
of necessity, to find places for all improving 
pursuits ” 

In the summer of 1860, Mr. Felix Shelling, a 
Swiss music-teacher, came here with his family, 
and resided nearly a year. His specialty was 
vocal music, the guitar and piano-forte ; but it is 
only justice to say, that he did much in raising the 
musical standard in the Community; he gave con- 
siderable attention to correctness of intonation, 
general artistic effect and other niceties, hitherto 
somewhat neglected. From this time the pro- 


ficiency of the orchestra was noticeable—rapid. 


progress was made in the character of the musical 
selections and in their execution, 
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“It is true that still the bass-drum would occa- 
sionally come in with a resounding thump at the 
wrong place, spoiling a delicate cadenza, or the 
clarionet would get something in its throat, and 
emit a suppressed squeak like a distressed duck. 
The flutes were sometimes refractory, and refused 
to come into perfect tune with the other instru- 
ments; the violins would get a habit of breaking 
a string in the midst of a solo passage, and the 
tenor horns seemed sometimes to grow louder in- 
stead of softer, as they should have done. But 
in spite of all this our music improved.” 

During the year 1861 the orchestra reached its 
maximum of numbers and efficiency. From an 
impromptu gathering of four or five self-taught 
performers, it had grown to number twenty-eight 
passably well-drilled amateurs. The names of the 
instruments and performers were as follows : 

A.L. Burt, 


W.R. Inslee or F¥. R. Lord, 
R. S. Delatre or T. R. Noyes, 


First Clarionet. 
“ 


2 
First Flute 


H. ¥. Seymour or F. P. Hutchins. 2d 

D. P. Nash, 3d gi 
Miss H. M Worden, -Piccolo 
F. W. Smith. 


First violin. 
G. E.. Cragin, “ ‘“ 


C. Van Velzer, “ “ 
F. $. Skinner, ‘“s “ 
G W. Noyes, “ “ 


F. F. Sewrs, 

E. H. Hamilton, 
SF H. Cragin, 
7 


Contra Basso. 
Violoncello. 
“ 


H. Noyes, Second Violin 
H. W. Burnham, 7” a 
A. W Carr, = a 
C. H. Smith, ~ pd 
C. A. Cragin, - ‘ed 
Mrs. P. Hamilton, - = 
F. H. Barron, First Cornet. 
G. W. Hamilton, 2d si 
E. P. Inslee, First Horn. 
E. S. Burnham, 2d " 
T. Mills, Saritone. 


C. A. Burt or S. W. Nash, 

G. D. Allen or C. C. Hatch, 

F. L. Whiting, 

Principal Conductor—C. S$. Jostyn. 
Situ, G. E. Cracin, A. L. Burr. 


In 1862, the wing of the new house was comple- 
ted, and in the month of June the great Hall was 
ready for occupancy. “The first trial of it by the 
orchestra, seated on the raised stage with which it 
was provided, proved it to be well arranged for acous- 
tic effects, and thenceforth all our musical exercises 
took place there.” The degree of excellence at- 
tained by our musicians at that time would not 
compare with their present standard of accuracy, 
any more than the present systematic selection and 
arrangement of pieces would compare with the 
gregarious mixture of performers and instruments 
above enumerated. It would be a long story to 
foliow the many vicissitudes to which our musical 
organizations have been subject since; but I have 
only to do with the “ Old-Mansion House Memo- 
ries,” and therefore have confined myself to the 
times when the orchestra, our first musical body, 
existed in concrete form. 


Tuba. 
Small Drum. 
3ass Drum. 


Successors—F. W. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The Hassler Scientific Expedition, directed by 
Professor Agassiz, is to sail soon on a voyage of 
exploration more extensive and important than any 
ever before undertaken by the United States Coast 
Survey. The intention is to investigate the ocean’s 
bottom in its deepest parts—to seek for the origin 
of the Gulf Stream, and trace the ocean currents— 
to compare the levels of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, exploring the coasts of Patagonia, and the 
Falkland Island. and the Straits of Magellan. 
The expedition will sail up the Pacific side of the 
continent as far as San Francisco and perhaps to 
Alaska, investigating the shore and deep currents, 
depth of water, and other matters of scientific 


‘interest. 


In China and Japan, paper clothing has long been 
worn by the inhabitants ; and so cheaply can it be 
produced, that a serviceable paper coat costs only 
ten cents, while a whole suit of the same material 
is limited to twenty-five cents. Heretofore, paper 
has been worked up among civilized nations into 


« 
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collars, cuffs, frills, and similar minor articles ; but 
by a recent English invention, a really serviceable 
paper fabric has been prepared, from which table- 
cloths, napkins, handkerchiefs, pantaloons, curtains, 
shirts, petticoats, and other articles of dress, togeth- 
er with imitation blankets and bed furniture, lace 
and fringe, imitation leather, etc,, can be made very 
cheaply. The substances used in preparing this 
fabric are both vegetable and animal, and comprise 
a mixture of wool, silk, flax, jute, hemp, and cotton. 
Reduced to a fine pulp and bleached, and then 
felted by means of machinery, the material thus 
obtained produces a fabric of wonderful flexibility 
and strength, which can be sewed together, and 
with as strong a seam and as well as any cloth. 
The articles made from this mixture are said not 
only to be very serviceable, but to resemble cloth, 
linen or cotton, so as to defy the closest scrutiny.— 
College Courant. 


FROM THE TRADES. 


UGH MILLER, who became so eminent asa 
geologist and as a writer of pure English, was 
once an ignorant stone-mason. 

Old Ben Johnson labored in early life at the 
kindred employment of brick-laying. 

Professor Murray, famed as a linguist, scribbled 
his first letters on an old wool-card with the burnt 
end of a heather-stem. 

Dr. Lee, whilom professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge, England, and noted for his learning, was a 
student at a charity-school, and afterward served 
an apprenticeship at the trade of carpentry. 

Abraham Lincoln once worked in a stilJ-house, 
and was familiarly known as “ the rail splitter.” 

Stephen Douglas was a cabinet-maker ere he 
thought of the senatorship. 

Nathaniel P. Banks was once an iron-worker. 

Senator Wilson pegged for a livelihood a number 
of years. 

Elihu Burritt mastered several languages while 
working at his trade of blacksmithing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Potsville, P'a., Now. 21, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—You are always a welcome 
messenger of good tidings which bring joy and 
peace, because you proclaim salvation from sin. 
Many preachers talk about salvation, but they do 
not appear to understand the meaning of the word ; 
or they would not address their hearers as “ Christ- 
ian sinners.” For my part, I cannot comprehend 
their meaning. They are continually inviting “ poor 
sinners’ to become * Christian sinners.” Now 
the Savior and his apostles did not talk in that 
way. His word and theirs was, * Go, and sin no 
more.” Therefore it stands to reason that all who 
are in Christ must lead a sinless life, by subduing 
their evil propensities and working with heart and 
soul for the “ latter day glory’ of the kingdom of 

God. a. 8. 


Clearmont, Tenn., Now. 8%, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—A few years ago one of your 
family wrote, in answer to a few words of mine, “ If 
you are seeking Christ we will help you.” 1 wish 
to say help has come. I feel that 1 have found 
Christ or he has found me. Words cannot express 
all the sweetness of trust and faith that often fills 
my heart; especially am I impressed with thank- 
fulness for my trials of sickness, for by them he 
has drawn me to him. I am thankful for the Crr- 
CULAR ; it is my friend here, where there is no one 
to say, “I too love the CincuLAR.” I often wish 
I could see such an one; but God is love, and 
Christ is near always, even though I do not realize 
his presence ; your paper comes every week, ever 

bringing something good. H. N. W. 


Philadelphia, Now, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—I cannot refrain from telling 
you how profitable has been the perusal of the 
“Home Talk” in the CrRCULAR of the 20th inst., 
entitled “ Salvation by Our Own Arm.” It seemed 
as if it had been written for me; it is a very in- 
structive article. I have read and re-read it. 
Encouraging ideas were suggested in particular 





by the last paragraph, which concludes with the 
words, * So we shall find that when we despair of 
outside help the omnipotence of God himself will 
be developed in us.” 

I watch your progress with great interest, and 
pray the Lord to prosper you in all that is right. 
He is making you an example—a_ beacon-light set 
ona hill. Now, when there is great agitation go- 
ing on in the world, growing out of the antagonis- 
tic relations of labor and capital, and an increasing 
sense of the miseries and oppressions of competi- 
tion between the two, and great danger of anarchy 
and confusion, it is cheering to be able to point to 
your Community, as an example illustrating the 
reconciliation of labor and capital. 

Yours fraternally, — 


THE NEWS. 
Encke’s comet is again visible through medium- 
sized telescopes. 


The Chicago Relief and Aid committee ac- 
knowledge the receipt of over two and a half mil- 
lion dollars in cash. 


It is estimated that from four hundred to six 
hundred loaded boats are frozen in on the Erie 
canal. 

The bill for the repeal of the woman suffrage 
law of Wyoming Territory, which passed the lower 
house some days ago, has now passed the upper 
house. 


A convention, guaranteeing the inviolability of 
trade-marks, has been agreed upon and signed by 
the representatives of Austria and the United 
States. 


The Greeley Tribune says that rich silver mines 
have been discovered in Park county, Colorado, at 
an elevation of thirteen thousand feet, or one mile 
above the timber line. 


The Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics have organized societies in 
Salt Lake City, and other sects are expected to 
soon follow their example. 


In one week in November the city of New York 
consumed nineteen thousand pounds of bass, fur- 
nished from Long Island alone, and caught princi- 
pally by the fishermen of Southampton. 


The New York Tribune says that nineteen new 
cotton mills are now building in Fall River, Mass., 
which will make the number in that city nearly 
fifty ; these, it says, will represent a capital of fifty 
million dollars, and make Fall River the richest 
manufacturing town in America. 


The reading of the Bible in the public school at 
Hunter’s Point, Long Island, has caused some 
disturbance. The Catholics objected to the read- 
ing. The Superintendent and Commissioners of 
Schools authorized the expulsion of all who would 
not submit to the rules in this respect, and forty 
Catholic scholars were expelled. The police have 
been called upon to sustain the Principal and pro- 
tect the school buildings. 


M. Catacazy, Russian Minister to the United 
States, has been ordered by his Government to ac- 
company the Grand Duke Alexis on his tour in 
this country, and then return immediately to Rus- 
sia. His place in Washington will be filled by 
General Orloff, military attaché of the Russian 
legation. This change is acceptable to our Gov- 
ernment. 


Another violent snow-storm has visited the ele- 
vated regions of the west. Accounts from Utah, 
from Kansas, and from Montana, speak of great 
suffering and loss of life among herdsmen, buffalo 
hunters and others, on the 24th and 25th ult. 
Two companies of United States troops were 
badly frozen. The mercury was 30° below zero in 
Montana. 


The Mormon trials, which reports said were to 
go over to the March term, have been ordered for 
Monday, December 4th. Brigham Young has 
been notified by telegraph that his presence ts _re- 
quired, and his friends are confident that he will 
respond as promptly as the winter storms will per- 
mit. 


Festivities in honor of the Grand Duke of Rus- 
sia have been continued through the week in New 
York city. Monday he visited and inspected the 
Navy Yardin Brooklyn. Tuesday there was a 
great display and review of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade in Tompkin’s Square. After the review, 
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when all had dispersed, the Duke was allowed to 
telegraph a fire-alarm, “ Fire in Union Square.” 
Before he could regain the balcony of his hotel the 
sound of the coming engines was heard, as they 
came rushing into the Square. In three minutes 
two streams of water were playing upon the 
“ Everett House,” and within five minutes ladders 
were raised to the windows, and firemen were seen 


on the adjoining houses. ‘The sham battle with 
fire was considered a success, and calculated to 


impress the Duke with the perfect discipline of the 
fire department. 


The process of political purification in New 
York city proceeds rather slowly, as so large a job 
may be expected to. Mr. Tweed, the head Com- 
missioner of public works, was arrested some 
time ago and obtained bail for a Jarge amount, 
although there appears to be some difficulty yet in 
the acceptance of the bail offered. Within the 
past week the retiring Comptroller, Richard Con- 
nolly, has been arrested tor the same offense—a 
fraudulent appropriation of the public money. Mr. 
Connolly has found some difficulty in) obtaining 
bail for one million dollars, which is the amount 
required. ‘The city papers now call for the arrest 
of the Mayor, Mr. Hall, and also of Mr. Sweeny. 
Messrs. Garvey, Ingersol, and Woodward, tor whom 
arrest warrants were issued some time ago, are yet 
outside the jurisdiction of the New York officers. 
Nearly all the persons implicated in these fraudu- 
lent transactions are said to be disposing of their 
property, some of it at a great sacrifice. 

Later.-An order tor the arrest of Mr. Hall, the 
Mayor of New York city, on the same charges that 
implicate Mr. Connolly and others, was issued 
Wednesday, but was not served. Mr. Hall kept 
Thanksgiving at Milburn, New Jersey. Comptrol- 
ler Connolly was committed to Ludlow Street jail 
Wednesday night, being unable to procure the one 
million dollars bail. 


Colonel Forney, in writing from Chicago to 7he 
Press ot Philadelphia, atter urging the wealthy of 
the latter city to continue their liberality to the suf- 
ferers of the great fire, remarks, that the wooden 
pavements of Chicago are more fire-proof than her 
iron and granite. Miles of these pavements, he 
says, are solid and intact on the streets swept clear 
of their massive buildings ; they are as hard as the 
Belgium pavement and far better than the com- 
posite. 


Difficulties existing between the United States 
and Spain, growing out of Cuban affiirs, are as- 
suming rather a belligerent aspect. Some days ago 
the Cable reports from Europe stated that Mr. 
Sickles, our Minister at Madrid, bad sailed for 
home. We have since learned that our Government 
has been having an unsatisfactory correspondence 
with Spain in reterence to its treatment of citizens ot 
the United States and its own subjects in Cuba, as 
also its conduct in holding an American vessel, the 
Hornet, in blockade in a port of Hayti. The con 
duct of the Cuban volunteers, who are said to rule 
Cuba, has become so outrageous that American 
citizens have been compelled to leave Havana ; 
and at last our Consul-General at that port has 
appealed to the United States Government for pro 
tection and assistance. In this emergency the 
North Atlantic fleet, with some additional vessels 
under Admiral Lee, has been ordered to rendez- 
vous at Havana. In illustration of the conduct of Cu- 
ban officials, it is stated that some medical students 
of Havana, having violated the grave of General 
Castanon, were tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced, some to four years’ imprisonment, others 
to six years’ imprisonment, and still others (eight 
in number) sentenced to death. They were shot 
the same day. 

When the news of the execution of the medical 
students of Havana reached Madrid, it created a 
profound sensation ; the Ministry were immedi- 
ately convened to consider what action should be 
taken in the matter, and the mail steamer which 
was on the point of departure for Cuba was de- 
layed twenty-four hours. 

The latest news from Spain reports that the 
Government has determined to remove Captain 
General Valmaseda from the Governorship of Cuba 
and to send thirty thousand fresh troops to that 
Island immediately. 


The political condition of Mexico is bad, and 
daily growing worse. Disorganization and insur- 
rection prevail. Thus far the fighting has not 
amounted to much. 

President Thiers proposes to submit to the Na- 
tional Assembly ot France a project to- have one- 
third of the seats in the Assembly vacated at once, 
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and a new election ordered to fill the vacancy—this 
process to be repeated annually ; his object being 
to remove the popular objection that the Assembly 
was not elected tor purposes of general legislation, 
but for a specific purpose which has been accom- 
plished. 


four more men of rank have been executed in 
France; Rossel, Ferre, Bourgeois and Cremieux. 
The case of Rossel excited the sympathy of all 
classes, and every effort was made by his friends 
to have his life spared; but the authorities were 
unyielding. 


The populace of Brussels, in Belgium, are not 
satisfied with the resignation of the late appointed 
Governor of Limburg, but with continued riotous 
demonstrations demand the resignation or dis- 
missal of the Ministry who were instrumental in 
his appointment. The rioters are prevented trom 
acts of violence against persons, or any great 
destruction of property, by the display of a strong 
military force. The temper of the people is be- 
coming so violent and dangerous that it is thought 
the Ministry will have to yield. 

Later.—TVhe Belgian Ministry finally sent in their 
resignations to the king, and the people dispersed ; 
but November 3oth being a /é¢e day in Brussels, 
riotous demonstrations were renewed in the streets 
of the city, and when the Civic Guard were 
ordered to charge a body of rioters they refused to 
obey. 


An association in England called the Anglo 
American Association, which was formed some 
years ago to aid in promoting a settlement of the 
Alabama difficulties, is now directing its energies 
toward collecting a free library for the city of 
Chicago, to fill the place of the one that was 
burned. A letter from a member of the associa- 
tion gives the gratifying intelligence that many of 
the influential men of that country, including 
authors and publishers, have become interested in 
the project. 


The illness of the Prince of Wales continues. 
Bulletins are issued from two to three times a day, 
generally closing with an assurance that he is do- 
ing well, but without recording any abatemeut of 
the fever. The public apprehension shows no 
diminution. 


Mr. Wm. Hepworth Dixon proposes to com- 
mence an action tor libel against the publishers of 
the Saturday Review ; he claims the sum of $50, 
ooo for damages done by certain adverse criticisms 
of his late works, which have appeared in the 
Review. 


The Emperor of Germany has consented to act 
as Arbitrator between the United States and Great 
Britain, on the San Juan question. 


The German Government expects to have three 
million pounds sterling of the gold which the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity has withdrawn from 
circulation re-coined, and ready for circulation by 
the first of January. 


The Italian Parliament has commenced its first 
session in Rome. In his opening speech, the King 
said he thought Rome would remain the seat of 
the pontificate. 


The Pope in reply to an address, Nov. 28, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and protested against 
the idea of compromise with the rulers of Italy. 


A new submarine cable has been laid from Naga- 
saki, in Japan, to Possiette Bay, the mouth of the 
Amoor River, in Russia, and connecting, through 
Siberia, with the lines of Northern Europe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To H.S. D., Pottsville, Pa.,—Our view is that Christ made his 
second appearing, according to promise, immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (See Matt. 24: 34), and then commenced 
his reign in the heavenly world, and that the final advent of his 
kingdom into this world, with its glory for the righteous and 
judgment for the wicked, is in the immediate future—perhaps 
already taking place. You can judge best whether or not this view 


agrees with your own. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THe Crrcucar will ever be gladly sent to all who wish to receive 
it—as gladly to those who are unable to pay the nominal price as to 
those who, in some degree, voluntarily share with us the burden of 
its publication. But we also, at the same time, earnestly desire that 


it should not go to a single person who does not care to read it ; and 


as it is probable that some have sent for it during the year from 
simple curiosity, or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
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reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we hereby give 
notice that the CixcuLar will be sent after January 15t, only to 
those who have prepaid, or who shall in the medntime renew their 
subscriptions. 

This rule will make it necessary for many old subscribers and 
well-tried friends to write to us—even those to whom we might 
safely send the CrxcuLar, with the assurance that it would be appre 
ciated. 

We generally receive, in connection with subscription-renewals, 
many interesting letters from our friends and subscribers : we trust the 


present occasion will form no exception to the rule. We invite a free 
expression concerning the past and future conduct of the CikCULAR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 


application, 


MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. 
Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 


Descrip- 


tive price-list sent on application. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 


ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 


Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 


Walling ford, Conn. 


Address, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
History of American Socialisms. 

phrey Noyes. 


London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instruction 

Third 


8vo 


678 pp. Svo. 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 


Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


¢+ -— ner volume, or sent (post-paid) by mai) at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’? and kindred publications. By 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


John Humphrey 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the CrrcuLar. 

LARGE VIEWS. 


Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly mounted on fine enameled board 
16 by 20. Price $1.75. 


Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a 
good view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; 
mounted on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. 


Price $1.00. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 6, Lawn and Summer 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of Stereoscopic Views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3.50 per dozen. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Price 
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